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ON page 85 is a fine design of an Empire sideboard, 
by Mr. J. W. Bliss, whose work we have heretofore had 

: the pleasure of presenting to our readers. 

The Empire style, in vogue at the beginning of the century 
in France, is not so familiar in this country as most of the his- 
torical styles we have had presented to us lately for reproduc- 
tion and introduction in our households ; but it is style chaste, 
simple and somewhat severe, and in its more moderate rendition 
well adapted to people of ordinary means and good taste. Brass 
work forms a decided feature in its decorative qualities, and 
wreaths, garlands, cornucopias, goddesses, Grecian scrolls and 
other devices from Greek, Roman and Egyptian sources are ap- 
plied to panels, pilasters and posts ; and the feet of lions and 
birds, the heads of sphinxes, eagles, as well as lions are used in 
brass for termination of legs, handles, etc. Mahogany was the 
wood chiefly used, finished dark, which afforded an excellent 
background for the delicate and beautifully chased metal work. 
We owe to the French this elegant style, the outcome — as ap- 
plied to furniture — of the revival of classic taste and severe 
simplicity following the Iuxuriousness and excesses of the periods 
of Louis XVI. and XV. It was transplanted in a limited meas- 
ure to this country, but became cumbersome and ugly ■ and 
many old examples can be found amidst the d6bris of colonial 
and continental furniture collections. 



THE third semi-annual exposition of the American Furniture 
Manufacturers' Exposition Association will open on Mon- 
day, July the 11th, in the New York Industrial Building, 
Lexington Avenue and 4 3rd Street, New York. The displays 
made at these expositions have hitherto been so complete and 
comprehensive that the success of the coming exposition is 
already assured. In the -first exposition, held at the American 
Institute Building, New York, in July, 1891, 67 exhibitors occu- 
pied over 826 square feet of space, 1429 buyers registered, and 
very satisfactory sales were made by the exhibitors. The ex- 
periment was so successful that a permanent organization 
known as the American Furniture Manufacturers' Exposition 
Association was created for the object of holding expositions 
semi-annually in January and July each year. The American 
Institute Building having proven too small, a lease was secured 
of the New York Industrial Building, and a second exposition 
was held from January 11 to 30, inclusive, 1892. 172 manufac- 
turers brought their samples to the mid-winter showing, and, 
although the Spring season is popularly supposed to be less 
important than that of the fall season, and that the fall season 
is most surely relied upon to bring dealers from more distant 
points, yet the exposition in January reached 1339 bona fide 
buyers. 

To see the produce of so many prominent manufacturers 
under one roof at the beginning of each season is an advantage 
of no mean proportions. The building now occupied permits 



of a perfect arrangement of exhibits on one main aisle. Each 
exhibit is separately enclosed by means of a partition seven 
feet high, -which enables buyers to purchase with the same 
privacy as is obtained in the manufacturer's own warerooms. 
It is calculated that 260 furniture manufacturing concerns will 
exhibit their fall designs at the forthcoming exhibition. Not 
only New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids and Indian- 
apolis will send samples of their largest and most important 
concerns, but the smaller cities and towns, distinctively the 
producers of a fine class of furniture will be largely represented. 
The New York Industrial Building will be the virtual 
centre of the furniture trade of the United States for the four 
weeks following the 11th of July next. 



ON page 89 is an illustration of a Moorish reception room 
in the home of Piere Loti, the new French Academician, 
at Rochefort, France. M. Loti is one of the most brilli- 
ant and versatile of modern writers, whose talents have secured 
him admission into the circle of French immortals. He writes 
in a charming style in " Harper 'sWeekly," a description of a 
visit to the Old Seraglio Constantinople, the building which was 
for many centuries the residence of the Caliphs in which they 
were summoned by incomparable splendors and luxuries. The 
fortress and gardens overlook the blue Sea of Marmora and the 
farther shores of Asia. They are ancient white buildings, con- 
taining the rarest and most valuable treasures of Turkey. 
Here stands the Imperial Treasury, where for eight centuries 
matchless precious stones, and precious marvels of art have 
been hoarded up. There are weapons of every period, from 
that of Yenghis Khan to that of Mohammed ; weapons of silver 
and weapons of gold, loaded with precious stones, collections 
of golden chests of every size and every style, some covered 
with rubies, others with diamonds or sapphires, others actually 
cut out of a single great emerald, resembling an ostriche's egg ; 
coffee services flagons, and ewers of antique forms of exquisite 
beauty. Fairy like tissues, saddles, harness, saddlecloths bor- 
dered with silver and gold, and bordered with flowers in precious 
stones ; great chairs of state made to sit crosslegged upon, some 
one blaze of rubies and pearls, giving the whole a pinkish hue, 
others again completely covered with emeralds, and shining 
with a green light like the ripples of sea-water. But the most 
unique and mysterious decorations of the treasury are twenty- 
eight puppets of life size, standing erect in military style in a 
long row, shoulder to shoulder, representing the twenty-eight 
Sultans who succeeded each other between the taking of Con- 
stantinople and the end of the eighteenth century. These 
puppets dressed each in the Monarch's robe of state, wearing 
wonderful weapons in its sash, and on its head a grand turban 
with a magnificent aigrette of jewels, the colors of their bro- 
cades dull with age, and the lustre of the diamonds yellow and 
exhausted. Here they stand representing the fabulous, magnifi- 
cence of Murad the Conqueror, Soliman the Magnificent, 
Mohammed and Mahmud and the rest, as they have stood for 
centuries, immovable, silent, and in almost total obscurity, 
guarded zealously behind double iron doors, preaching a solemn 
lesson of the fragility and nothingness of human life. 



THE American wall-paper manufacturers are considering at 
present a plan of mutual co-operation for the purpose of 
lifting the trade from the state of profitless competition 
into which it has fallen during the past six years. The idea is 
to form a single corporation of the entire factories, or of as 
many of them as will be able to control the business. The or- 
ganization will not be a trust, but simply a co-operation of 
firms, and the energies of the manufacturers are at present di- 
rected toward the feasibility of establishing so desirable an end, 
leaving the question of prices and other details for future con- 
sideration. 

There is no doubt but that a union of the factories would 
result in economic production, in which alone there will be a 
valuable profit, even if the prices of wall-paper are not ad- 
vanced ; the chances, however, are that a slight advance in 
the price of the papers will be made after a combination of the 
factories has been effected. The pool which fell to pieces about 
seven years ago was primarily brought to grief by the extrava- 
gant prices charged for wall-paper goods. The high prices then 



demanded were a standing temptation to underselling by the 
less scrupulous members of the pool, and the undercutting of 
prices grew to such an extent as to almost put a stop to the 
sale of goods at pool prices. The natural result of the break 
up of the pool followed, and thereupon the antagonizing firms 
cut prices right and left to secure their very existence. The 
doing away of the present ruinous competition in wall-paper will 
be a matter of congratulation for everybody connected with the 
trade. Better prices means larger profits, better designs, and more 
careful attention to details. The fact is that at the present 
moment all houses that are being decorated with any regard to 
artistic effect are using large quantities of imported wall-papers, 
which, for purity of colors, originality of design and the great 
attention bestowed on technical details, put them far ahead in 
value of nine-tenths of the American productions. Of course, 
there are certain wall paper firms in this country that turn out 
goods unsurpassable in design and execution, but the majority 
of manufacturers cater to what may be called the tenement 
house trade, and no attempt is made to reproduce any of the 
standard styles in decoration in wail-paper patterns. 



THE fourteenth exhibition of the Society of American Artists 
at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries makes a most credit- 
able showing of pictures, and is a very fair example of 
the present stage of development in American art. 

Mr. Hubert Donoho obtained the "Webb prize for a picture 
entitled " Explorers," the subject being sheep straying in 
autumnal woods. A remarkable fidelity to nature characterizes 
the picture, and it is a landscape study of great merit. Albert 
Herter contributes a delightful study of a nude figure with 
flowers, representing a girl in the bloom of womanhood beside 
a wealth of crimson and white flowers. The picture is very 
captivating. Childe Hassam in his dashing style has five pic- 
tures. That entitled " Midsummer Morning, Celia Thaxter's 
Garden, Isle of Shoals," exhibits a field of crimson poppies, 
with here and there a golden sunflower in the foreground, 
overlooking a distant hazy sea. Kenyon Cox exhibits two 
nude subjects. The one entitled "Blonde," exhibiting a dainty, 
youthful figure of a girl with Titian red hair, seated on a yellow 
couch. The pose of the figure is somewhat awkward, but the 
execution is wonderfully realistic. Edwin H. Blashfield's 
"Angel at the Gates of Paradise," is a grandoise conception, 
showing the face and figure of an angel, illuminated with the 
light that radiates from the sword, on whose hilt his bands are 
resting. H. R. Butler's " Portrait of a Lady," is life size, accom- 
panied with yellow chrysanthemums, typical of unrequited 
love, is an attractive picture, and Fred. S. Church's "Battle of 
the Sirens," is a wierd conception, exhibiting the hazy outlines 
of a number of nude girls fighting underneath the water. 

There are people who will admire a picture of a girl in a 
red dress and black hat, and for such admirers Joseph DeCamps 
" Arrangement in Black and Red," will give great satisfaction. 
Herbert Denman is a painter of the Burne Jones school, and 
his " Ode to Aphrodite " portrays two dreamy figures arrayed 
in Grecian costumes of pink and green, reading an ode. Chas. 
S. Pierce has a life sized portrait of a girl in a black gown, 
which is an extremely beautiful composition. Geo. W. May- 
nard's " Flora," representing a mystical girl, crowned and 
wreathed with many-colored flowers. Wm. Thorn's " Purity " 
represents a girl in white, with lilies, and is unique as a study 
of girlish grace. 

There are in all 244 pictures exhibited, and while none of 
the subjects approach a high grade of ideality, yet, as tran- 
scripts from life, they are almost all of a high order of merit, 
from a picture in which the paint is laid on in slabs to the 
more highly finished specimens of portraiture. 



To come across a novelty in art work is refreshing in these 
days. For the decoration of book covers, the new pearl 
work is likely to put even the favorite embroidered vellum 
in the shade. Imagine bullion covered with the softest shades of 
silk arranged to represent flowers, buds and leaves, with corner 
pieces, and a graceful border on the cover of the book, and on 
the back more ornamentation and "The Water Babies" 
worked with the same, then some idea will be gained of the 
effect. 



